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I. What is the Question ? 

There is today a growing consensus that the characteristics of 
effective schools can be identified and described. An emerging question 
is "HOW widely can these characteristics be applied?" Recent studies, 
for instance, cite the efficacy of effective schooling practices with 
American Indian programs and in Title I programs. 

The question of effective, high-quality education means many things 
to many people — some would like our young people to be better educated in 
the "basic skills;" others are concerned that schools prepare 
"technologically literate" youth; and still others want schools to be 
places where kids learn discipline, citizenship and positive democratic 
values. While all of these concerns are serious, an even deeper and more 
pervasive concern is whether we as a nation are going to fulfill the 
promise that ALL young people will receive a quality education. 

Tor many researchers, the problem of who will receive an education 

is as important as the problem of how to bring about excellence in 

education. Some disturbing findings have surfaced: 

o Most escperts agree that some 30 percent of youth in school now 
will drop out prior to graduating. 

o There does not at this time appear to be a good definition or 
even description of who these youth are. (Mann) 



o Based on what is kno%m about the dropout-prone, there is every 
indication that their numbers will increase in coming years. 

o Society will need to bear profound economic costs for failing 
to educate these young persons. (Levin) 

Given, however, that we know something about what makes schools 
effective, it seems worthwhile to ask the question whether the 
techniques, processes and procedures which arguably work in schools will 
also get results with at-risk youth in schools. 

The question is urgent for two reasons. First, there is the obvious 
likelihood that the effective schools research will yield knowledge which 
can be applied in providing quality education to at-risk students. 
Second, it is equally important to point out that some researchers sound 
the warning that the effective schools movement itself could constitute a 
threat to education for at-risk youth if it is not accompanied with 
supports necessary to accomodate the special needs of those likely to be 
dropouts. (Hamilton, 1986 ; McDill, Natriello & Pallas, 1985a, 1985b, 
1986; Levin, 1986) 

Levin (p. 13) puts the matter quite bluntly: 

The unique needs of the educationally disadvantaged 
cannot be fully or effectively addressed by reforms 
of a general nature, such as increasing course 
requirements, raising teacher salaries, or increasing 
the amount of instructional time. While these 
reforms may be desirable on their own merits, they 
should not be viewed as a substitute for direct and 
comprehensive strategies to solve the problems of the 
disadvantaged. In the absence of specific remedial 
programs for the disadvantaged, the general reforms 
may overwhelm the abilities of ever larger numbers of 
them to meet the requirements for high school 
completion. 

The intention of this paper is to take a first step towards answering 
the question whether there is a "fit" between techniques shown to be 
effective with at-risk youth and the conclusions reached by the effective 
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schools researchers. This line of questionifig will yield one of tw 
possible answers. First, it is po&sible that we will find that what works 
for at-risk youth is inconsistent with effective schools findings: we may 
find that there is a population of youth requiring a "separate" kind of 
educational experience. The second possiblity is that there is 
substantial overlap between what works with at-risk youth and what works 
in effective schools: we may find that the effective schools research 
provides a useful framework for working with students who might 
otherwise receive poor or no education. 

11. Characteristics of Effective Schools 
m recent years substantial efforts hnve been made in identifying 
characteristics which distinguish effective schools. The term 
'effective,* in this context, refers to schools where there is 
satisfaction on the part of parents, pupils and educators that the pupils 
are learning what they need to learn. For the purposes of this paper, 
the intent is not to provide an exhaustive review of the effective 
schools literature but to indicate key characteristics of effective 
schools which can serve as touchstones for comparison with practices that 
work with at-risk youth. 

While there is little purpose in ranking the relative importance of 
characteristics of effective schools, surely one of the most widely noted 
and carefully documented characteristics is school leadership . School 
leadership generally is described in terms of the role of the building 
principal, and effective school leadership means both having a clear 
instructional focus for the school and using this focus as a means of 
organizing priorities. It also means using this focus as the basis for 
evaluating school efforts. 
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Leadership in this sense can refer to many different leadership 
styles—it does not necessarily nean that the principal is dominating or 
overbearing. The key characteristic of successful school leadership 
seens to be an orientation toward clear instructional goals accompanied 
by the ability to plan strategies to accomplish the goals. This point is 
mentioned first because good leadership can be seen as providing the 
necessary context without which other practices mentioned here cannot 
thrive. 

Rand>in-hand with leadership go the beliefs that students can and 
will learn and that carefully planned instruction will work . In 
effective schools, in other words, a positive attitude on the part of 
instructional staff and others involved is attendant upon clearly stated 
and widely accepted goals, staff willingly takes accountability for 
providing the instruction that enables young people to meet learning 
goals. 

A third characteristic of effective schools that consistently recurs 
in the literature is the practice of closely monitoring student progress 
toward learning goals. Monitoring takes place frequently, and additional 
assistance is provided when needed. In this way, learners are able to 
make 'mid-course' corrections as often eded. Instructional 

techniques are tailored to results of monitoring activities. 

Finally, effective schools are characterized by a clearly described 
code of d iscipline which is adninistered fairly and Impartially. This 
code supports the achievement of instructional objectives. 

Although the foregoing sketch of the findings of effective schooling 
researchers may not be complete, it delineates the most important points. 
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III* Conditions Aasociated with At-risk Students 

What conditions predict whether a student will be 'at-risk?' what 
conditions predict the likelihood of a student dropping out of school 
before graduation? What conditions predict whether a student will go 
through school having a frustrating and unrewarding time — regardless of 
actual graduation? 

Researchers have found that it is possible to identify potential 
dropouts early— as early as elementary school (McDillr Natriello and 
Pallas, 1986) . Rodgkinson (p. 12» found in his research a widely held 
view that "we intervene too late in the course of a student's 
development, that certain parts of the profile of a drop-out prone 
student may be visible as early as the third grade." 

At the same time, there are a great variety of conditions associated 
with being "at-risk." Researchers who have investigated characteristics 
correlated with a high likelihood of dropping out mention demographic, 
socioeconomic and institutional characteristics such as: 

o Living in high-growth states 

o Living in unstable school districts 

o Being a member of a low-income family 

o Raving low academic skills (though not necessarily low 
intelligence) 

o Raving parents who are not high school graduates 
o Speaking English as a second language 
o Being single-parent children 

o Raving negative self-perceptions; being bored or alienated; 
having low self-esteem 

o Choosing alternatives: males tend to seek paid work as an 

alternative, while females may drop out to have children or get 
married 
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One very important aspect of the problem is that it is clear that 
populations with these characteristics are groving — so that if there is a 
correlation with population characteristics and being at-risk, th^ 
situation will in all likelihood worsen. 

What is the situation? While the issue with at-risk youth is 
frequently portrayed as a dropping out issue, it seems that the fact of 
leaving school prior to graduation is only a symptom. For example there 
is evidence that in many schools a "push-out" syndrome exists. Pine 
(1986) documents how some schools passively allow s*-udents to drop out by 
withholding any effort to retain th«D or even to find out what the 
problem is. 

Furthermore, it is very easy to confuse "stopping out" (leaving 
school for another activity) with "dropping out." And finally who is *:o 
say whether dropping out of a poorly supported and/or inadequately 
staffed school may not leave the student much better off in the long run, 
particularly if there are alternatives available. The measure of our 
dealing adequately with the needs of "at-risk" youth should not, 
probably, be numbers of drop-outs, but should instead be the kinds of 
instruction and amounts of learning that take place in the school. 

The issue is the kind and quality of learning experienced by the 
student while in school. When the issue is defined in terms of the 
experience, it is an issue upon which the school can act. It is 
therefore interesting to note results of studies of the actual 
determinants of dropping out. 

Data from the "High School and Beyond" study have been carefully 
analyzed to determine whether there are characteristics which effectively 
predict whether a youth will become a dropout. Wehlage and Rutter (1986) 
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note thaib "the most powerful determinants (according to the RS&B data) of 
dropping out are lov expectations about the amount of schooling a student 
will attain and low grades combined with disciplinary problems, truancy 
being the most common offense" (p. 4> • They add that while the school 
can't do much about the socioeconomic factors that are associated with 
being at-risk, the things found to be determinants are things that are 
very much under the school *s control. 

These findings are supported by Rock and his colleagues (in AASA 
1985) who analyzed the same data and found that factors which helped 
students isuoceed "have a similar impact on achievement gains for all 
groups of students, whether white or black, male or female, or enrolled 
in a publilc or Catholic school" (p. 63> . In other words, school effects 
are schoo!L effects and they have impact on all pupils equally and without 
regard to socioeconomic conditions. 

Rutter et. al. (1979) reached similar conclusions in their study of 
the effects of schools in London: "...children were more likely to show 
good behaviour and good scholastic attainments if they attended some 
schools thain if they attended others." (pp. 177-17» . This conclusion 
was reached after controlling for family background and personal 
characteristics. In one final study worth mentioning. Sexton (1985) 
found that students transferring from a school with a high dropout rate 
to another with a lower dropout rate reflected the lower rate in the 
extent to which they actually left school. 

It is probably important to distinguish between social 
characteristics of at-risk youth and the conditions in schools which 
inhibit or fail to bring about learning. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that at-risk youth are those who attend certain types of 
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schools--- specif ically schools with little support, which promote low 
expectations and which have little or no curriculum £ocus« 

IV. What schooling strategies are effective 
with at-risk students? 

The title of this section should probably include the phrase, "and 
how do we know?" Hudgkinson (198a , for instance, believes that a great 
deal is being done, but it is not widely shared and is not well 
publicized. He asserts that "Many localities, however, have developed 
excellent drop-out prevention programs" and there is a "major need to 
coordinate and share information on what works and why." Re notes that 
successful programs "combine intensive, individualized training in the 
basic skills with work-related projects" and finds that "When the 
relation between education and work becomes clear, most of these 
potential drop-outs can be motivated to stay in school and perform at a 
higher level." (p. 12) . 

Green and Baker (1986) report on a literature search and on their 
questionnaire survey of initiatives for high-risk youth in the Pacific 
Northwest states. They find that much, indeed, seems to be under way, 
but that practitioners do not share a common taxonomy or framework for 
discussing and sharing what they are doing. 

Hamilton (1986) , reviewing the ERIC index, found "a surprisingly 
small number of reports and only a few (with) both program descriptions 
and data indicating program effectiveness." He was, however, able to 
find that successful programs seemed to exhibit these characteristics 
(p. 410) : 

o Dropouts are separated from other students 

o The programs have strong vocational components 
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o Out of classroom learning is utilized 

o Programs tend to be intensive— small , individualized with low 
student-teacher ratios — and tend to offer more counseling than 
the regular school curriculum 

In the review undertaken for this paper, findings are grouped into 
three categories: large, federally-funded programmatic efforts; pull-out 
programs; and classroom-based studies. 

1. Federally Funded Studies 

In one of the greatest evaluation efforts ever -ertaken in support 
of a social experiment, a huge * knowledge development* component was made 
part of the Labor Department's Youth Employment Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) in the late 70s and early 80s. An enormous amount: of 
information was generated by projects funded under this program. In 
general it can be said that the research supported the hypothesis that 
paid work experience tended to help enable low- income youth to remain in 
school longer. While the school curriculum often benefitted from 
additional resources, especially resources related to career skills, 
these were normally not permanent additions, and were not always 
available to all students. Three features of these efforts are notable: 
first, participants were generally required to develop a "career plan"; 
second, there was a conscious effort to build the program around 
competencies to be attained by participants; and third, in many of the 
programs, participants %iere provided with services » where possible, which 
would enable them to stay a part of the program. 

Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) is a programmatic effort 
that differs from some ethers in that, in many cases, it attempts to be 
tightly interwoven into the school curriculum instead of added to it. 
Extensive evaluation of EBCB found that students participating in it 
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performed at li^ast as well (or no worse) on standardized measures of 
academic learning than nonpar ticipants. 

2. Pull-out Programs 

Wehlage (1983) analyses several programs that successfully involve 
marginal students in school work and try to keep them in school. His 
analysis cuts across a breadth of school contexts, and he finds that 
alienation from the school, daily reinforced by teachers and 
administrators, is one of the most important threats to the rettntion of 
at-risk youth. He asks, "when otherwise normal adolescents who have 
sufficient intelligence to succeed in school ... become alienated and 
reject the school, should not educators attempt to find ways to respond 
constructively to this significant portion of their clientele?" (p. 16) . 

Wehlage *s answer is that educators unequivocally can make a 
difference — that teachers and administrators can develop ways to retain 
at-risk youth and involve them in learning. He criticizes programs which 
stress only "basic skills" or "vocational education" or "career 
education" alone as basing too narrow in focus and thus of limited value. 
He argues that schools must provide young people with experiences of 
success in order to counteract the messages of failure he finds these 
young people are constantly receiving. He argues further that we 
reinforce the message of failure by not expecting enough from the 
marginal student— we tend to place these students in "slow" classes and 
to deny them access to challenging experiences, indeed the failure to 
develop appropriately challenging experiences for these students is one 
of Wehlage's major criticisms of public schools. He would have schools 
stress the development of abstract thinking (in the Piagetan sense) and 
the development of social skills. 
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•tud«ntt to tak* ehallMging rol*t and opportunitUa. Bxptriantial 

aotivitiaa* on tha othar hand* offar poaaibilitiaa for naxiiaising 

adolafsant davalopawnt that ara important, nahlaga saya "Ha baliava 

thara ia auffioiant avidanoa about tha affacta of axpariantial aducation 

(that «aat tha critaria balowt to ar^ua for it an Baaantial Component 

of and Pr ogram for Marginal fltudanti ' (author 'a anphaaia) . 

Tha oritaria for axpariantial aduoation ara that tha program: 

o ahould offar "optimal ohallanga with managaabla conflict" 

o ahould provida a young paraon an opportunity to axarciae 
initiativa and raaponaibility 

o ahould provida tha young paraon with a taak that haa integrity 
(i.a.t ia not "maka-iwrlc") and thua rainforcaa tha paraon' a 
aanaa of dignity 

o ahould provida tha young paraon with "a aanaa of competence and 
auooaaa" 

o muat engage the atudent in reflection about their experiences 
(pp. 38-40) 

3. Claaarooi-baaad atudiee 

A third kind of atudy aaeka to identify whether there are schools 
auooaaa fully working with dropout-prone atudents and if so, to describe 
the techniques they uaa. Edmonds (1979) is unquivocal in his assertion 
that "all children are eminently educable and that the behavior of the 
aobool is critical in determining the quality of that education." Both 
in bia own research on schools serving urban poor and in his review of 
similar rasaareh undertaken by others he finds that there are indeed 
affective acbools which demonstrate these characteristics: 

o strong administrative leadership 

o a climate of expectation in which "no children are permitted to 
fall below minimum but efficacious levels of achievement" 
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o an ordtrly, but not rigid, atnosphert that is "conducive to the 
inatructional businesa at hand" 

o an attitude which makes it clear that "pupil acquisition of 
basic school skills takes precedence over all other school 
activities" 

o the ability to divert resources "from other business in 
furtherance of the fundamental objectives" when necessary 

o means for frequent monitoring of pupil progress, specifically, 
means "by which the principal and the teachers remain 
constantly aware of pupil progress in relationship to 
instructional objectives" 

A somewhat different tack is taken by McDill, Natriello and Pallas 
(1986) who have synthesized an extensive number of research studies and 
evaluation efforts in an attempt to examine the potential consequences of 
tougher school standards on students who are at risk of dropping out. 
Their work is included in this section because they also focus on 
classroom-based research. They examine first the possible positive 
consequences, and then the possible negative consequences. 

The nub of the question is whether increased standards will make it 
even harder for at-risk students to succeed in school. On the positive 
side, when students are confronted with challenging standards, they are 
more likely to pay attention in class and spend time on homework, in the 
studies they cite, class cutting is notably higher in classes which put a 
low demand on students than in classes with higher demands. These 
findings hold for students of all abilities, in general McDill et al. 
conclude that "results in several different lines of research provide 
hope that raising standards will lead students to work somewhat harder, 
at least when standards are originally quite low, and that greater 
student effort will lead to somewhat higher student achievement." (p.l49> 
Nevertheless there must ccme a point where expectations are too high 
for some students to succeed without additional assistance of some kind. 
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The potential negative effects are 1) that greater academic 
stratification will occur and students vill have fewer choices available 
to them; and 2) more demanding time requirements on the part of schools 
will conflict with other demands on students. 

These researchers focus on "alterable characteristics in schools* to 
minimize the risk of unwanted effects. They note that size of the school 
(p. 157) is one of the most i.mportant factors associated with having 
fewer disorders , higher achievement f higher levels of student 
participation and more feelings of satisfaction with school. 

Other factors include an individualized curriculum and instructional 
approach! climate , which is concerned with matters of governance (the 
importance of clear rules consistently enforced) ; the system of academic 
rewards (they note that researchers "have found it useful to employ a 
variety of alternative, detailed reward systems such as learning 
contracts, token economies and grading systems that base evaluation on 
individual effort and progress* (p. 159) ? and normative emphasis on 
academic excellence . Finally, at the classroom level, these researchers 
assert that a clear orientation to work and learning in the classroom is 
essential before approaches such individualized instruction can succeed. 
They also assert that without the orientation to learning, even the best 
teachers will be unlikely to succeed in positively affecting the 
dropout-prone. 

V. Conclusions 
As this discussion demonstrates, many features of successful 
programs for at-risk youth are highly consistent with the findings of 
effective schools research. The primary characteristic of successful 
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prograns for at-risk youth seems to be a strong, even intense > level of 
cowreitaent on the part of instructional staff. As with effective 
schools, where the principal is active in the day-to-day operation of the 
instructional program, the leader takes a strong interest in the 
operation of the program; traditional roles and role relationships are 
not as important as taking the proper tction to achieve school/program 
goals. In both cases, there is a clear belief that students will succeed. 

Another characteristic that emerges from the study of successful 
programs for at-risk youth is that small program size enables the 
development of close, responsive relations between teachers and 
students. This enables frequent monitoring of performance, and it also 
enables accurate prescription of corrective action — which can often take 
advantage of a wide variety of support services or instructional 
techniques— when it is needed. 

Evaluation of programs consistently mentions strong leadership as 
one of the factors contributing most to their success. Of course it may 
well be that leadership emerges more easily in the context of a program, 
or more likely perhaps, that without strong leadership, there wouldn't 
have been a program in the first place. The point seems to be, however, 
that it is the quality of the leadership rather than the fact of the 
program, that makes for success. The policy consequence might well be 
consideration of ways of developing leadership instead of ways of 
developing new programs. 

Finally, it should be noted that one of the strongest criticisms of 
schools made by dropouts is that the discipline is unfair and arbitrary. 
Successful programs that serve drop-outs are characterized as having 
fair— though sometimes tough — programs of discipline. The programs 
clarify what offenses are and what the punishment is, 
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Differences between techniques used to serve at-risk youth and 
techniques used in effective schools have to do with the types of goals 
which are pursued, and not with the manner in which they are pursued. At 
the secondary level, the most important characteristic of programs 
serving at-risk youth is indeed that they ARE programs; the ones reviewed 
in this paper are pull-out programs. It may well be that the only way in 
which certain youth in certain schools can be reached at all is to take 
them completely out of the school context and build a program minus the 
added burden of overcoming the residue of bad feeling towards the school 
they may have built up. 

Practitioners who work with at-risk youth, however, might consider 
whether there is more instructional value in shaping experiences in which 
at-risk pupils interact with a variety of other pupils. For instance. 
Ward (1986) notes that cooperative learning groups (small groups with 
diverse backgrounds working on common tasks) "produce significant gains 
in academic achievement for minority students" (in desegregated 
classroonA (p. 6) . The fact of a pull-out program seems to limit what 
can be achieved with grouping. 

The fact that at-risk youth are served by programs rather than 
through an effort on the part of the school to meet the needs of these 
youth has another consequence. The curriculum, even in successful 
programs, tends to be limited and to track students into fairly narrow 
channels. Although it would be hard to pinpoint, the assumption seems to 
be made that at-risk students need a career-oriented education focused 
generally on non-professional occupations. The point is not whether this 
is appropriate or not for all or even any of these students, but rather 
that the students don't seem to have a choice. Indeed the question of 
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limited curriculMB never even seems to arise, perhaps because more 
fundamental needs are being met. 

On the other hand, many successful programs for at-risk youth make 
use of their autonomy to develop very rich curricular offerings, 
particularly in the area of experiential learning. The benefits of this 
type of learning may well be something that deserves investigation by 
effective schools researchers. Levin calls attention to peer teaching 
and cooperative learning as "tw approaches that seem to work 
particularly well for disadvantaged students" (p. 15> . 

Another consequence of the fact that the needs of at-risk youth are 
served primarily by programs is that it may be difficult to decide where 
the program stops. Indeed the temptation is to develop a comprehensive 
program, one which owing the special needs of the population to be 
served, may require components which go far beyond the capacity of the 
school itself to implement or be responsible for. Por instance. Levin 
(p. 13) asserts that the major components of a strategy to solve the 
problems of disadvantaged students would have to include: 

o Providing enriched preschool experiences 

o Improving the effectiveness of the home as a learning 
environment 

o Improving the effectiveness of the school for addressing the 
needs of the disadvantaged, and 

o Assisting those from linguistically different backgrounds to 
acquire skills in standard English 

These conclusions suggest the recommendation that persons designing 

programs for 'at-risk* youth make use of the effective schools research 

base. Certainly in studies noted above, when such factors as student 

ability, student SBS and ethnic characteristics are controlled, effective 
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schooling practices are shown to produce gains. But have strategies for 
dealing with at-risk youth acknowledged or made use of these findings? 

The accumulated knowledge of alternative programs for at-risk or 
marginal young people seems to support substantially the findings and 
recommendations of the effective school researchers. Where the 
differences lie seem principally to concern curriculum goals or purposes 
of education. Nonetheless, given the set of goals professed by each 
"side,** the means of attaining them show great congruence. 

The conclusion to which this analysis seems to point can be summed 

up in words of Ronald Edmonds, (1979, p. 23) : 

(a) We can, whenever and wherever we choose, 
successfully teach all children whose schooling is of 
interest to us; (b» We already know more than we need 
to do that; and (c) Whether or not we do it must 
finally depend on how we feel about the fact that we 
haven't so far. 
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